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HE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. 
By Author of “ The Flower-Girl,” * Jessie Ashton,” §c., Fe. 


PART I.—SECRET CRIMES. 


CHAPTER III. 
LADY ALICIA’S SECRET. 


Across the country, twenty miles from Grimwood 
Chase, the tanteted béep of Garthorpe Towers reared 
itself against the midnight sky. 

It had done so night after night for athousand years, 
if tradition was to be trusted; and through all that 
wide sweep of time it had belonged to one family; the 
great entrance had been surmounted by one shield of 
arms, and the same name had been the watchword of 
the country-side. 

Garthorpe Towers belonged now, as it had belonged 
uninterruptedly since the Conquest, to the De Vernon 
family. It was one of three estates to which, on_at- 
taining his majority, the present Lord De Vernon had 
come into possession ; and it was the only one of those 
estates which remained to him wherewith to sustain 
the family honours. 

The two others had long since passed out of his hands, 
as the penalty of a youth of riot and extravagance, 
which had made De Vernon conspicuous even in a Court 
which finds a place in history solely on the ground of 
the excesses of those who composed it. 


But Garthorpe Towers was in every respect a noble 


estate, and it sufficed for the family dignity, and even 
for the luxurious taste of his lordship. There was only 
one point in which it failed. It did not afford such a 











LADY ALICIA AND THE HUNTING-PARTY IN THE PARK, 


dowry as would have enabled his lordship to choose for 
his daughter, the Lady Alicia De Vernon, such a 
husband as, in his opinion, was worthy to mingle his 
blood with that of a family dating back to the Con- 
quest. 

Thus it happened that the Lady Alicia still remained 
at Garthorpe aaan, and in spite of many offers—and, 
it was said, of one tender passion—was understood to 
be still disengaged. 

Yet she was very beautiful. Her face was faultless, 
though the type of beauty to which it belonged was of 
the highest. The expression of melancholy, which ap- 
peared natural to her, heightened the effect of features 
of classic purity; and few gazed upon her without a 
sense of profound admiration mingled with awe. It 
was not, perhaps, a face calculated to inspire love, so 
much as to impress the beholder with a sense of its 
superiority; yet the tender light of the large, blue- 
eyes was very winning, and that alone sufficed to 
negative the often-expressed opinion that she was hard 
and cold. 

Nature had, in fact, given her a heart kind and gentle 
as ever beat in the hu breast. What had come 
between her and her nature, and had turned that heart 
to stone, was her misfortune. 

That, also, was her secret. 

And perhaps it was over this that the young and 
beautiful woman brooded, as, on the night on which 
this history opens, she sat alone in the large drawing- 
room of horpe Towers, gazing stedfastly at the 
fire burning in the grate—for the year was yet young 
—with eyes swimming in lustrous tears. 

* Another trial !”’ de exclaimed in scarcely audible 
tones, clasping her hands as she did so, and raising her 
eyes to heaven, as if involuntarily recognising the 
source of all help and strength. “ Will this mockery 
never cease? Am I still to endure the torture of these 
appeals, which wring my heart, and only hurry forward 
the climax—the dreaded climax which must end all ? 
Coward that Iam!” she continued; “a few words, and 
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I could at least end this torture—the path before me 
would at loast be clear, though it led—I shudder to 
think where.” 

A tremor passed over her noble but wasted frame as 
she spoke, and bending forward she crouched over the 
fire for warmth. As if the glowing embers had power 
to touch the heart-chill that was upon her! Ag if an 
outward influence could mitigate the agony of the suf- 
fering mind! 

“Only a few words!” she resumed, startled even at 
her own idea ; “but what might they not bring in their 
dark train! My father’s curse! Yes, he would curse 
me in his just rage. And worse—worse than that even, 
horrible as it is—his death! If it should be more than 
his enfeebled frame could endure? If, in mihgled hate 
and disappointment, he should fall dead at my feet ?” 

The picture she had conjured up—not now for the 
first time, but often in the long, dark past—was so 
overpowering that Alicia sat for a moment rigid with 
horror. 

Then, unable to endure the thoughts that tortured 
her, she rose from her seat, and slowly and mechani- 
a! paced the room. 

_ The light of the fire alone revealed her tall form, and 
lit up the edges of her rustling dress; and as the flames 
flickered gradually out, she seemed to pace through the 
gloom more like a phantom than a human being. 

year, A paused. 

“Great Heaven!” she cried, “ but for my hand, this 
hated being—this poor, despised curate—might have 
starved on the highway! I saved him, I fondled him, 
as one might a harmless reptile, and suddenly he turns 
his fangs upon me! He has grown rich, and thinks his 
wealth has raised him to my level. Fool! While he 
was poor, I did not fear—nay, I half loved him; now he 
is rich, I must crush him—I must, or I am lost for ever!’’ 

Twice the quarter chime of the gilded clock upon the 
mantelpiece echoed through the dreary room, and still 
the young, beautiful, but wretched woman paced to and 
fro, striving with the agony that had come upon her. 
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The fire burned down to a mere reak 
lows which had lurked in tho distant eorners crept 
ud filled the room, but she neither heeded nor 


cu ied. 

Her thoughts were among the shadows within: she 
ouly trembled beeause they, i 
und growing darker and darker, while the light of her 
heart wus dying slowly out. 

The half-hour had just passed, when the door of the 
drawing-room was hastily opened; and a broad stream 
of light falling upon the Lady Alicia, caused her to stop 
and look round. 

“I beg pardon, my lady,” said a fresh, pleasant voice, 
“but here's Mr. Sharke-——” 

ier ladyship started visibly, and a deeper pallor crept 
over her pale face at the mention of that name. 

“He here!” she exclaimed; “ did you not tell him, 
l’vingle, that | was engaged ? that I was not prepare: 
to receive visitors ?”’ 

“| did, my lady,” replied Pringle, who was Lady 


\licia’s maid, and a young and comely woman, “ but he | it 


vuld not take that answer. He said that something 
lad happened, and that he must see you.” 

“Something happened!” mused Alicia, half aloud. 
“What if his fortune should be in peril, after all? I 
will see him,” she added, aloud, 

!n her brisk, bustling manner, Pringle lit the wax- 
liyhts in the candelabra on the table, threw # fresh log 

m the fire, which at once began to splatter and 
crackle into flame; and thus, as by a touch, restored the 
ploomy apartment to its accustomed light and cheerful 
uspect. ‘Then she retired to admit the very 

And as she did so, Alicia ste to the lange glass 
over the mantelpiece, and gazed for an instagt at her 
palo face and tear-reddened eyelids. , 

“Ho must not see me thus,” she muttered. “He 
will think me weak; he will think that I am to be 
moved from my parpose—to be won, and by him {” 

‘l'aking from the mantelpiece an antique flask, m 
in gold, she hastily poured some of its coatents w 
hor filmy handkerchief, and held it to her nostrils. 
clfect was electrieal: the perfume, for that wa 
nature of it, acted like magic, and it was 4 
culm, placid, and beautifal face which 
‘oward the door as it again opencd—this time 
the visitor. 

‘The man wha enter 
and one of the Hi 
slightly over 
shoulders b ere 
be an ounce sh upon his le 
angular er ur indeed, it might 
ton only which hid itself beneath 
vilken waistcoat, and the white band W 
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duty a 
neck-tie. The face was of a piece with mF Itwas 


bone, protruding in huge knots upoti ecks closé 
under the eyes, and spreading out atid massively 
about the chin. The effect of this, Was ci¢htened by 
the totel absence of whiskers, which were shaved off to 
a blue streak, liké that round the face of an actor. As 
for the head, it was suggestive only of a skull, lightly 
covered with a thin, feeble growth of hait; which seeme 
to expose rather than to conceal it. 

Such was the general aspect of the Rev. Arundel 
Sharke, curate of Garthorpe Towers, who now entered 
the drawing-room, bowing reverentially as he did so. 

The instant he had bowed, he raised his «yes, which 
were dark and cavernous, to the face of Lidy Alicia, 
und kept them fixed there in an impassioned gaze. 

“Mr. Sharke,” said her pm “this is an unex- 
pected visit. The hour is late, and ——” 

And the visit altogether unseemly ?”’ he interrupted. 
“YT admit it. But a circumstance has occurred which, I 
ai sure, will be my apology for intrading, even at this 
hour, especially as 1 shall only trouble you for a mo- 

nt 


ih 

‘What has happened?” she demanded, giving no 
heed to his apologies. “ Pray tell: I detest all mys- 
teries, 

* Do you ?” he asked significantly. 

Why did her lip quiver, and her right hand involun- 
tarily clench iteelt round the back of the chair against 
which she stood ? 

These were trifles; but he noticed them. Those 
cavernous eyes saw everything—saw most when they 
appeared least on the alert. 

“ Your manner is strange—you appear excited,” she 
answered, regardless of his question as she had been of 
his apology; “‘ something serious has occurred?” 

“Tt has,” he replied; “ at least, so my information 
coos; and as it affects one whose name I have often 
heard upon your lips, I knew you would forgive me for 
this intrusion.” F 

* Yes, yes,” sho answered hurriedly, “ I thank you. 
And you ed come a long way, too, Pray be seated.” 

“No,” replied the grave curate, “ I am driving, and 
must be gone. I have only taken Garthorpe Towers in 
my way to Grimwood Chase.” ti 

* You are going there ?” asked Alicia. 

ac Yes ” 


“ And the cireumstance of which you spoke—has it 
happened there ?” 
* Tt has.” 


* Surely nothing has befallen ——” 


too, were closing round,|demanded Alicia, as soon as her trembling lips could 


d | ill, or dead.” 
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Again the quiver of the lips, again the spasmodic 
clutching at the chair on which the white hand rested. 
| And again the Rey. Arundel Sharke saw these signs 
of painful emotion, and noted them for future use. 
* What—what is the calamity of which you speak ?” 


frame the words. “'This mystery tortures me. Surely 
he is not ill—not seriously ill? Ah! you smile—you 
have always hated him, and you smile! It is so, 
then ?” 

“ And if it is?” asked Sharke, 

“JT must thank Heaven for all its mercies,’ she 
replied. 

At this answer, so strange, so unexpected, the smile 
died from the lips of the curate; and he stood gazing 
at her with unconcealed astonislment. 

“You misunderstand,” he said ; “ Reginald Clavers is 


** Dead ?” she cried, bending eagerly forward. “ Is 
that the truth? Do not fear to tell me. I can bear 


“T cannot satisfy your curiosity,” he replied ; “ the 
m x who came to me left before the point could 
be decided—before the surgeon could determine whe- 
ther his wound was mortal. 

* Ah! he has been wounded, then?” 
hina? in the park, at nightfall, by some unknown 
“And there was danger, great danger?” she de- 


manhded. 
“Tt was thought the wound waé mdPal, and there: 
OTe Yon were to give hi hostly Gomfort then 
ou were ve him m j 
do not re f ; he 8 it, Hi ever mortal dae: it 
He hear t he did not stir. 
_ Somiethi 


ié manner of the Donel, 9 than 
red, utterly confoun . For 
d Clavers as “CRE 
; and, if the truth must be spokett, 
ti refer y his priestly luties o 
8 mi oat over the effects 
fieved the ill news, of wiih he Was e 


asion. 
heart could not for@go the | of wit- 
pats, the sobs, the, outburst of passionate 
he believed Alicia would teceive the 
because he wished to see her un- 














ip, as 6 the messenger of joy 
er than of grief—as if het.cup of happiness was 
ed only with the fear lest these evil tidings should 


bd true. 
Le could mot understand this. 

liére was & mystery in it which he could not fathom. 
He would not believe himself to have been mistaken; 
he would not eredit that he had all along disquieted his 
mind in vain, at was too monstrous !—and yet the 
woman who should have grovelled in the dust at his 
feet, overborne by passionate grief, stood erect before 
him, radiant and beautiful! 

* One word before you go,” said Alicia, as the curate 
hesitated; “‘ you say that Reginald Clavers has been 
wounded by a shot from an unseen hand. [as suspicion 
fallen on anyone ?” 

* Vea.” 

* On whom ?” 

“ On the young farmer—Jasper Fairholt.” 

“ Indeed!” she exclaimed ; “ but, surely, he had no 
cause of enmity against Clavers ?” 

“ Nay, but he had. The very strongest that a man 
can have. He was jealous of him.” 

These words moved the proud beauty strangely. 
“There was some love atlair ——?” she said, hesita- 
tingly. 

“Yes; Reginald amused his leisure with the pretty 
girl, Daisy Thorne, who was Jasper Fairholt’s affianced 
bride, — his natural jealousy had driven him to the 
verge of desperation. ‘his act proves that he has gone 
beyond it.” 

“No,” replied Alicia, “that is not proved, because 
the act itself is not proved against him. You are hard, 
too hard, for one of your sacred profession. Though all 
men judge him guilty, you should plead for him. But 
you fon delayed too long. Once more—go; and if 
Reginald lives, pour into his ears the consolations of 
religion ; if he is dead— Heaven help him!” 

Even as she spoke, she turnéd from the curate with a 
woud, majestic step, and crossed slowly to her seat 
Pefore the fire. He waited for a moment, as if to note 
further what she would do, then casting on her a look 
full of bitterness, he said, “ Good-night, Lady Alicia !” 
“ Good-night,” she answered abstractedly, and with- 
out looking round. 

But the instant the sound of the closing door fell on 
her ear, she started up and uttered a strange cry of 
relief. 

“ If it should be true!” she said half-aloud. “If he 
should be dead! But I do not dare to hope it!” 

Meanwhile the curate, as he descended the broad 
staircase of the mansion, of which he was almost an in- 
mate, expressed himself in muttured words also. 

ad Women have shot down men like dogs before this,” 














CHAPTER IV. 
THE DAY AFTER. 


Woutp the wound Reginald Clavers had received prove 
mortal ? 

That was the question which through the long night 
baffled the skill of the medical men, as they arrived one 
after another, summoned from all the country round, 

The grey morning broke, and the answer was stil] 
doubtful. Up to that time he was alive. There was a 
faint pulsation ; and as the wound had been dressed—it 
was inthe throat—and the flow of blood stopped, it was 
certainly possible that the man might live, although he 
lay outstretched upon the bed, to all appearance a 
corpse. 

Intensely anxious were these moments to Sir Ireton 
Clavers; yet his mind appeared almost equally divided 
between earnest prayers for the life of his only son and 
heir, and vows of vengeance against his probable mur. 

erer. 

Already he had set all the county police stationed in 
the neighbourhood upon the trail of Jasper Fairholt ; 
and in the intervals of his watching and praying by 
Reginald’s bedside, he would steal from the room into 
the hall, in which as a magistrate he was accustomed 
to administer justices’ justice, and hold long and earnest 
interviews with the police and their scouts, as they 
arrived after their explorations about the neighbour. 


hoo 
these brought the same tale. 

asper Fairholt was not to be found! 
He had returned from his 8 wandering, gun in 
a fact which Barton e to circumstantially, 
; fully confi by twenty witnesses— 

26) to take the path leading direct to the 
pn of the t in which the attempted crime was 

‘ net Be really entered the park, or 
# became of him, no one could say. At that 
oT was at fault: He had, of course, no 
ibt. about what took place, and would have 
ye his impression as a fact, had he been dis- 

posed ta give evidence upon that part of the night’s 
proceedings. But, doubtless for reasons of his own, or 
it might havé been out of consideration for Jasper, he 
did not communicate anything that had passed between 
them, eontenting himself with speaking as one of the 
many who had ed the man on his hom Way. 

A farther link in the evidence was, that he had ie 
reached home, though seen within a hundred yards of 
the house. 
The old_housekeéper, who had tended him from a 
child, and loved him as her own son, was qttite clear on 
that point. She had expected him at the + supper 







hour., She would have his step, he ap- 
proached within hearing from that of any 
mortal being. More than that, the house dog had lain 


stretched at the door for hours, awaiting him, and 
Pincher still lay there, suppetless and inconsolable. 
And it was now grey m g! 
What construction was it possible to put upon these 
things, except that which Sir Ireton Clavers and all 
about him put on them? Obviously, Jasper Fairholt 
had attempted the murder of Reginald Clavers—jealousy 
of whom, it was well known, had darkened the latter 
months of his life; and, knowing that instant discovery 
was inevitable, he had fled—who could say whither ? 
* But,” cried Sir Ireton, again and again, “thotgh 
he has gone, he shall not escape the consequences of his 
crime. Though it should cost me thousands, I will 
have him found. My poor boy! me pese boy! Whether 
he lives or dies, he shall be avenged!” 
Still the hours passed away, and the grey dawn be- 
came golden, and the sun rose in all its splendour, and 
Jasper Fairholt had not been found! 
Exasperated at the failure of all his efforts to secure 
the assassin, and apparently growing only the more in- 
veterate as the reports of the medical men became more 
and more favourable as to the condition of his son, Sir 
Ireton next turned his attention to the other culprit. 
He had not from the first believed that Daisy Thorne 
was an accomplice or participator in the crime which 
had been attempted. . Therefore, although he had given 
orders that she should be placed under restraint, he had 
not permitted her to be removed to the village lock-up, 
but had simply assigned her a room at his own mansion, 
and placed her under the charge of a trusted servant. 
To this room he betook himself, as the bright morn- 
ing sun streamed in at the window of the invalid’s 
chamber, convinced in his own mind that the youn 
girl must be able to give information which might lea 
to the discovery of her lover. 
He found Daisy seated upon the edge of the bed, her 
hands crossed, and her whole aspect one of extreme de- 
jection and misery. Y 
Yet, even in that hour of sorrow, he was struck with 
her tare and simple loveliness. The light pouring in 
through the uncurtained window fell upon her small 
sweetly-formed head, turning the auburn locks to gold. 
The face—half in shadow—presented a perfect outline 
of the most delicate order—straight forehead, small, 
Grecian nose, short bg lip, chin exquisitely rounded, 
and the whole softened by a skin white as jasmine. 
The noise of the creaking door startled Daisy, and 
she -_ a look of piteous inquiry at Sir Ireton as he 
entered. 








Reginald Clavers?”’ ho intawrupted, hissing the 
name through his clenched teeth and thin, hard lips, 
* You; it was to him I was alluding, 





he onid “I wonder whether Lady Alicia is a good 
shot ?” 


“Ah!” she cried,“ you are here? He lives, then— 
he lives!” 
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“ He does,” replied the father, sternly, “but Heaven 
only knows for how short a time his hfe may be pro- 
tracted!” 

“Heaven grant that murder is not done!” cried 
Daisy, fervently. 

“ And if it is not,” interrupted Sir Ireton, “’tis not 
the fault of the vile, poaching rascal who aimed the 
shot at him. The intent was murderous.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Daisy, terrified at the idea. 

“You know, then? It was as I suspected, you were 
a party to the crime, and you know something of the 
escape of the murderer, also.” 

‘Indeed, no!” pleaded Daisy. “I have said, and I 
repeat, I had gone to the park to meet Mr. Reginald, 
for no wrong purpose. You shake your head, but it is 
true. As there is a heaven above us, it is true! And as 
we stood there exchanging a few hurried words, there 
came a report, the whizzing of a bullet through the 
trees, and Mr. Reginald fell. Horror-stricken, I looked 
round for the assassin, but I saw no one, heard no ene, 
and believing that the poor gentleman was murdered, I 
hurried across the park, never stopping till I had 
reached the house.” 

_ Sir Iveton listened to the girl with extreme impa- 
tience. 

* A clever tale,” he said; “ but before I credit it, one 
thing must be made clear to me. I must know the 
purpose for which you met my son in the park.” 

For a moment the poor girl hesitated. 

It would have been easy to have told the story of 
her imprudence in first appealing to Reginald Clavers, 
when she found that Barton was on the point of ousting 
her lover from his farm, and to have shown the conse- 
quences which had resulted from that step; but this 
would have involved the admission of Jasper Fairholt’s 
jealousy, and his threat of vengeance which she had 
overheard, and had met the young Squire to warn him 

inst. it would, in fact, have furnished the clue to 

e outrage; and she resolved to save her lover at any 
cost. 

When she answered, therefore, it was with a mournful 
shake of the head. 

“You have my answer, sir,” she said; “I cannot tell 
you more.” 

“And you decline—positively decline—to give one 
word in explanation of the extraordinary note which 
decoyed my poor son to his fate ?” 

* | must—I do,” she answered. 

“You know that if he should recover, this refusal 
will not avail you, for he will reveal all?” _ 

‘*] will trust in his generosity,” she replied. __ 

“ Whereas, if he should die,” continued the afflicted, 
but harsh.old man, “the fact of this mystery would go 
far to condemn you, and to secure the conviction of the 
scoundrel your accomplice.” 

She did not answer. 

The cruelty, the injustice of the accusation conveyed 
in these last words cut her to the heart; but she felt 
that remonstrance was in vain. The tears streamed 
over her pale cheek; they were her only reply. 

“Miserable girl!” cried Sir Ireton, carried beyond 
all bounds by what he regarded as mere obstinacy and 
stubbornness of disposition; “ you are laying up for 
yourself years of remorse and wretchedness. You have 
proved false to a man who loved you, aud was every 
way worthy of your regard. You have played the 
wanton with my deluded son, and you have been the 
cause, or perhaps the agent—Heaven knows which—in 
& crime which must bring upon its perpetrators a 

eedy and terrible retribution. Think, reflect upon 

this, and may Heaven put into your heart some feel- 
ing of contrition and repentance !’ : 
ee was about to reply, when the stillness of the 
early morning was suddenly broken by distant cries, 
aud the trampling of horse’s hoofs. : L 

“Ah! It is the morning for the meet,” cried Sir 
Ireton Clavers, who was a keen sportsman, with a 
passion for the hunt which nothing could repress ; 
‘and my poor boy was to have ridden to the Chesnut 
Clump. ‘Poor fellow !—he may never ride again !” 

As this was said, they both involuntarily approached 
the window, and looked down into the park. At that 
early hour it was fresh and beautiful ‘beyond descrip- 
tion. The trees, yet thin of leaf, were flooded with the 
golden sunshine; the grass, heavy with dew, gleamed 
and twinkled in the light; while the effect of the scene 
was soon heightened by the appearance of a stragglin 
group of equestrians, many in bright scarlet coats, an 
some conspicuous in the green and gold hunting-costume 
of the French Court—who were evidently all making 
for the open lawn in front of the house. : : 

“They do not know what has happened,” cried Sir 
Treton, hastily divining that they had paid himself and 
his son the compliment of “looking them up.” “The 
news of the tragedy has not reached them, and they 
expect us to join them.” © . 23 

* Alas! yes,” cried Daisy; “ and see—she is there! 

As she spoke, she pointed to a horsewoman, who 
pa approaching in an opposite direction to the rest of 
the party. ‘ 

Her ei ht, her graceful carriage, even the queenly 
bearing of her head, and the robe-like sweep of her 
habit, distinguished this fair one from all the field. And 
though she was still distant, Sir Ireton recognised her 
as readily as Daisy had done. 

It was Lady Alicia de Vernon! 


day’s sport, and Sharke himself admitted that he had 
informed her of what had happened! If she does not 
love, I thought that at least respected my unhappy 
son, who would once have sacrificed himself for her 
penniless hand,” at 

* Mr. Reginald loved Lady Alicia?” exclaimed Daisy, 
with sudden anxiety. 

“To distraction. Ah! he has offered to you in sport 
the vows he made to her in earnest? Your blushes 
confess it.” 

* And now? Does he still love her?” 

But Sir Ireton did not hear, or would not heed the 
question. His eyes were fixed intently upon the beauti- 
ful woman who, sitting her horse to perfection, advanced 
to the rest of the mounted party with a proud and 
queenly air. 

Daisy, peeping modestly forth, saw her also, and 
noted that used, and addressed a few words to 
the foremost of the party. 

The effect of those words was electrical. 

The sensation they created passed from one to the 
other among the group, and then they could hear the 
words, “ Shot ?” “ Wounded?” “Dead?” uttered in 
inquiring tones that rang distinctly in the clear morning 


air. 

It was evident that she was conveying to them the 
fact of Reginald’s inability to join the hunting party ; 
but what was still more evident was, that she spoke 
with assumed regret, but with real exultation. Her air 
and manner indicated triumph and satisfaction. 

“Great Heaven!” exclaiméd Sir Ireton Clavers, 
does this devil come here to glory in the misfortune 
of my house ?” 

And Daisy, though she said nothing, mentally asked 
herself, what mystery surrounded this woman, changing 
the very current of her being, and making the death- 
wound of the man who had so loved her only matter of 
rejoicing ? 

(To be continued in our next.) 








ONE DAY’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
FROM A SINGLE MAN’S DIARY. 


THe ponderous old timepiece that stood on a small 
wooden shelf between my aunt Rachel’s kitchen win- 
dows had just struck ten. 

I sat there, just where the moving maple leaves inter- 
posed a canopy of emerald shade between the pages of 
my book and the fervid heat of old Phoebus, regaling 
myself with a capitally-flayvoured cigar, and indolently 
watching my rosy little aunt as she tripped hither and 
thither, busier than any bee that ever lost his wits in an 
acre of clover blooms. Ever since I.could remember, 
she had made a business of spoiling me, and it was the 
greatest luxury I knew of, to escape from the heat and 
turmoil of the great city where I was beginning to prac- 
tice law, and spend a week with this most favourite of 
aunts ; notwithstanding she invariably considered it her 
duty to lecture me roundly on my single blessedness, 
and to recommend all the unmarried females of her by 
no means limited acquaintance to my bachelor con- 
sideration. 

“ Now, there’s no use teasing me, aunt Rachel,” said 
I, emphatically tossing my cigar ont into.a bed of glowin 
sweetwilliams. “I’ve no intention of falling in love with 
anyone of your red-handed country divinities, whose 
accomplishments are confined to pies and patchwork 
bed-guilts, and ——~” : 

Yi Philip, I’m astonished at you!” ejaculated my 
relative. ‘‘ Let me tell you, young man, the art of 
housekeeping is not to be undervalued. Now, thero’s 
Hepsibah Warren, the nicest girl in the neighbourhood 
—the very person to suit you, my boy.” __ 

“She need be a nice pul, with that hideous name 
fastewed to her for life,” said I, shrugging my shoul- 
ders; but aunt Rachel went on, pretending not to hear 
the ungracious remark. ; 

“Philip, I should be y happy if I saw you the 
acce ony of Miss Warren.” , , 

“T’'m afraid you're not destined to the enjoyment of 


perfect happiness just at | aged then, aunt Rachel,” 
remarked i, demurely. “ Ae falling in love with a girl 
named Hepsibah !” 


Aunt Rachel could not help laughing at the horrible 
grimace I made, even as she hurried away to answer au 
imperative knock at the front door. J settled myself 
comfortably back in the big rocking-chair,and prepared 
—alas! how little do we penetrate into the dim mys- 
teries of the future!—for a mormiung of peaceful reading 
and reverie. 

In a minute aunt Rachel came back, flushed and 
anxious. 

“Such a pity, Philip! old Mrs. Holden, on theo hill, 
has been taken suddenly ii. and they’ve sont for me. 
ihe other neighboursall live at such a distance, and I’ve 
hada good deal of experience in these sudden attacks, 
but ——’ 


“ Well, why don’t you gor” ; 

For the good old lady stood before me, twisting her 

apron in the direst agony of perplexity. 

“ That’s just the question for a man to ask! wlen you 

know that your uncle has four hired hands in the field, 

and dinner hasn't been looked at! Peas to be gathered 
tatoos to be washed, kitchen fire to be kindled, custard 

usetong abe meebely 

pies to be baked —— 





' 
“ She here!” exclaimed Sir Ireton, “ attired for the 


on,” quoth I, with the headlong courage that belongs 
only to total inexperience. 

* Nonsense, Philip!” she said, laughing in spite of 
her trouble; “you get the dinner, indeed! 1 should 
like to see you do such a thing!” 

“ And why not ?”’ demanded I, with a cool impudence 
which evidently inspired my aunt with o sdrt of beliet 
inme. “ You seem to think that it requires the intel- 
lect of Milton and the generalship of Napoleon to cook 
a dinner!” 

“I could be home by the time to dish it up,” mused 
my aunt, evidently considering the feasibility of the 
scheme. 

“Of course you could,” echoed I, beginning to feel 
rather anxious than otherwise for an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish myself in the sphere of domestic life. 

“ Well, Philip,” said my aunt, suddenly coming to « 
decision, “I believe I may trast you. But, my dear 
boy, remember that the tire must be kindled at eleven 
precisely. Pull some nice fresh beets in the garden— 
and, Philip, you might cut a little asparagus Don’t 
forget the peas and potatoes; and be sure that the cus- 
tard pies go into the oven when the fire is hot. They 
are on the kitchen table, all ready.” 

* All right, aunt Rachel,” responded I. 

* And, Philip, be pestionlasty careful to keep the 
garden-gate shut; those pigs of farmer Ropley’s are in 
the road again this morning.” 

“T won't forget.” 

“ Now, can you tell me what you intend to do first ?” 
said aunt Rachel, at the close of a volley of directions. 

“Pat the garden-gate into the oven when the pigs 
are hot, pull some nice fresh peas, kindle the asparagus 
at eleven poate. and eat up the pies the moment 
they are ed,” answered J, with bewildering volu- 


ay” 
* Philip!” groaned aunt Rachel, in despair. 

“Never mind, aunty—it’s all right. There’s a little 
confusion of ideas in my brain just at present, but they’!! 
all sottle after awhile. Don’t be nervous.” 

And J bundled the shawl round my unwilling relative’s 
shoulders, and hurried her out at the wicket-gate, wisely 
judging that it would not be best to allow her even half 
a second for sober reflection, 

I sat down on the doorstep, thinking it was a very 
nice thing to be a housekeeper. 

“ Now, if I was a woman,” soliloquised I, “I should 
be tearing around the house, knocking down chairs, and 
flirting up dust with a broom, witil ice wouldn't coul 
me! As it is, I don’t see but that I keep house very 
nicely with no fuss at all.” 

I lighted my cigar, balanced myself in a comfortable 
position, and waited for the old clock to fire the signal 
gun for my attack on the back kitchen cooking-stove. 

One—two—three—four-—five—six—seven—eight — 
nine—ten—eleven! 

“ Now, then,” quoth I, “ for victory or death!” 

Confound that fire! It wouldn't burn, in spite of my 
coaxing and chips, and blowing and putling. My eyes 
smarted with smoke; my nostrils tingled with ashes, 
but. the fire declined to blaze. 

I sat down, and contemplated it malevolently, For a 
minute or two I had a wild idea of getting up a confla- 
gration out of my aunt’s stock of lucifer matches, and 
cooking the dinner thereon at all hazards. But with 
sober second-thought eame a bright idea—charenal ! 
“Of course! What blogkhead I was not to thimt of 
it before !”” 

And I jumped up, and dived into the sooty recesses of 
aunt Rachel’s charcoal barrel, with an alertness that 
even surprised myself. 

“ Let me see—what next ?” pondered I, meditatively. 
“Qh! the pies—they were to be put in when the oven 
was hot. Well, if the oven isn’t hot now, it never will 
be, so here goes!” 

I had always supposed a pie to be a solid substance. 
Consequently, when beth the villanous compounds 
“keeled over,” and discharged their sticky contents 
over my coat, trousers, and white Marseilles vest, I 
was—just a little—taken by surprise. : 

“Well, here’s an interesting state of affairs!” I ex- 
claimed, setting down the empty crusts, and viewing 
my drenched garments, through which the clammy 
liquid was slowly penetrating to the very skin. “If 
this is housekeeping, I wish I was well out of it! One 
thing is pretty certain—I must get my peas and aspara- 
gus boiling before tls fire all burns out, as I've put 
every lump of charcoal into the stove. Rovising my 


toilette can wait—dinner can’t 


1 caught up a tin pan and a knife, and made a frantic 
vush for the garden. The asparagus was easily found 
and cut; but as I was no botanist, but a city lawyer, I 


could not decide which were beets, and whieh somo- 
thing else! 

Finally, L hit on the truly ingonious expedient of pull- 
ing up by the roots every bulbous plaut which I con- 
jectured might be the vegetable in question. 

* Round, white—possibly turnips—cer tainly not beets, 
Yellow, spuidling—ob, carrots, to be suref Phew-w, 
what a smell of garlics; by the powers, it’s an onion 
I’ve got hold of! Oh, here’s the fellow—round and red 
—a beet as sure as I’m alive. Nothing like perse- 
verance !”’ 





“T’ll get the dinner. aunty, Go and put your bonnet drop my knife. 


While I dug briskly away at my hard-won troasuros 
whistling “Dixie” with all my might, a sopulcliral 
grunt close to my ear mado me start convulsively, and 
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I won't try to smooth over the matter; I'll confess at 
once that 1 did mutter one or two naughty words under 
my breath. But who wouldn't, when all neighbour 
Ropley’s pigs were ruzning wild over aunt Rachel’s 
darling garden? I had unwittingly left-the gate open, 
and here was my exceeding reward! 

“Is Mrs. Sedley at home?” 

Here was J, in full shout after a drove of pigs, my 
trousers besmeared with eustard and fresh mu om. 
the garden, a tin pan brandished in my hand, and the 
perspiration rolling down my face in torrerts, 
by a lovely girl, with cheeks like fresh damask roses, 
and the purest of white muslin shawls. 

“Is Mrs. Sedley at home?” 

“‘No—yes,” 1 answered, looking uneasily round, as 
the lust of my four-le enemies scampered through 
the gate. That is, she isn’t at home just now, but I 
expect her very soon. Won't you walk in?” 

Why did she hide that cherry mouth in her handker- 
chief so often P why did the hazel eyes dance so rogue- 
ishly, as she walked by my side to the house? It 
certainly made her look very yy, but stil] I couldn’t 
understand it.. So I asew a Byronic air, and con- 
versed in sentimental nothings, which made ber laugh 
more than ever, 

I showed her into the sitting-room, and withdrew to 
socure my beets and asparagus. As I came in again 
from the garden, some good po tw me to take 
a sly peep at the square of loo ing-glass that Seth 
Jones, one of m waa “hired hands,” kept hung up 
in the back porch. 

Great Jupiter! if [ had been one of “our coloured 
population,’ my face couldn’t have been more grimy 
with charcoal-dust and ashes, save where =he perspira- 
tion had coursed through it in mimic rivulets. I took 
one moment’s counsel with myself, then walked upstairs, 
washed my face, brushed out my curls, attired myself in 
a fresh white linen suit, and came down again. 

The pretty girl hardly knew me; she cculdn’t credit 
the evidence of her senses until I spoke, and told her of 
all my trials. ‘Then how she laughed, to be sure! 

“Yes,” said I, “I’m willing to confess that house- 
keeping is an art, and one which I don’t possess. Only, 
I must acknowledge that I shall be a little mortified 
when aunt Rachel comes home and witnesses my total 
discomfiture. If it wasn’t for those custard pies ——” 

Here the hazel eyes danced again. But I had secured 
a powerful ally. 

“Oh!” said she, “I can remedy all that. Just tell 
me where to find the milk and eggs, and I’ll make some 
more custard.” 

I conducted her to the dairy department, and stood 
looking on in speechless admiration, while she drew off 
her gloves rolled up her sleeves over the roundest, 
pearliest of dimpled arms, and stirred up spicy mixtures 
in blue earthen bowls with a daintinoss of manipulation 
that nearly drove me crazy. Then she sent me out after 
more chips, and had the fire all a-crackle before I knew 
what she was doing. Then she washed the potatoes, 
and put in the asparagus, and then burst into the 
sweetest little peal of laughter that had ever re-echoed 
in the rafters of that old kitchen. 

“Why, what on earth are these P” 

Beets, ain't they?” 

“ They are radishes !”” 

And then we both laughed until we had to lean 
against the dresser for support. 

“Come,” said she, gaily, “ thero’s no help for it. 
We must go out and get the peas and some real beets!” 

I never enjoyed anything half so much as that nest- 
ling under the cool shadows of the pea-vines, with a 
pretty face, all smiles and dimples, opposite, and a 
white little hand wandering among the green leaves, 
and sometimes, purely by accident, coming in contact 
with mine! Then the shelling was a most interesting 
business, and our mutual superintendence of the cookery 
and the table-setting. To Ne sure, we broke one tea- 
cup in our zeal, but who cared for that! 

Then her merry laugh at my absence of mind roused 
me once more to the fact that it was one o'clock, a 
superb dinner smoking on the table, uncle Sedley and 
his “hands” approaching from one point of the com- 
pass, and aunt Rachel from the other. 

““Now promise me one thing, Mr. Sedley,” said the 
fairy. 

“T’ll promise you forty,” replied I, energetically. 

She blushed charmingly. “ Don’t tell them that I 
helped you. Let them suppose you a first-class house- 
keeper.’ 

T ascend, not at all unwillingly, jast as my aunt 
Rachel's foot crossed the threshold. She stopped short 
in astonishment at seeing that I was not alone, then a 
emile of recognition flitted over her face. 

“Why, surely I can’t be mistaken—it is Hepsibah! 
My dear, I’m so glad to see you! Philip, this is Miss 
Hepsibah Warren!” . 

“ Mr. Sedley and I are very well acquainted already, 
ma'am,” said the young lady, demurely, her long eye- 
lashes hiding the mischievous sparkle of those haze} 
orbs, while I called aunt Rachel’s attention to my 
masterpiece of a dinner. 

What a liberal meed of praise I received for it !—how 
many undeserved compliments were paid to me! I 
don't know which enjoyed it the most, I or my bright- 
eyed’ compatriot! However, I believe aunt Rachel 
began to suspect how matters were after awhile, espe 


the empty charcoal barrel! She said not a word, how- 
ever—only smiled rogueishly to herself. 

Well, all this happened three months since. I am 
really going to housekeeping now, on my own hook, 
and haven’t a doubt but that I shall succeed admirably, 
particularly as I have engaged Miss Hepsibah Warren 
as a life-companion. I am quite reconciled to her name 
—it brings up before my mind’s eye the prettiest vision 
of rose checks, dimples, and satin braids of golden-brown 
hair over an alabaster forehead; and I am ready to ex- 
claim with father Shakespeare, “ What’s in a name?” 


that. . 


whole story, but I’ll find that out after we’re married. 








LOVELY AMABEL. 


The letters c and s are not used in it.] 

On, tell me, Queen of Fairy-land! 
What elfin lore vy 4 do 

To win for me that lily hand, 
The hand of her I woo. 

I need not name or herb or draught, 
You know them all too well; 

Prepare the bow]—let it be quaff’d 
By haughty Amabel. 


That winged boy of Pagan fame 
Heard only half my prayer; 

I hoped for mutual love—a flame 
To weld in one the pair: 

The tiny rogue employed no art 
Her lofty pride to quell ; 

At me alone he aim’d the dart— 
Why not at Amabel? 


To him I’ll plead for aid no more, 
The love-god of old Rome; 

But, patriot-like, I mean t’ implore 
The fairy-folk of home! 

On hill-top, or ’neath leafy tree, 
Where’ er ye deign to dwell, 

Hark to prayer, and win for me 
The lovely Amabel ! 








FANNY FERN’S YANKEE FRIEND. 


If there is a human being who seldom does anything 
like anybody else, it is Polly. Now, she would no more 
think of walking on a street-crossing than she would 
of having an offer from the city corporation to lay one 
down. She either walks antagonistically beside it, or 
cuts slice-wise across a corner. If she settles herse 
quietly in a street-car, she absently resents the conduc- 
tor’s reminding nudge by moving a little farther down 
on her seat; until suddenly the thought creeps through 
her bonnet, that there’s five cents due. 

Not long since Polly was overtaken by a shower, and 
as it was some distance up town to her residence, she 
concluded to cross through a short side-street, and take 
the cars for that purpose. She had frequently ridden 
down town iu those very cars; she planted herself 
under an awning, and waited patiently for them to come 
along. They did come—one, two, three, four— but 
they were all going down town. Polly waited some 
time, nothing daunted ; belposing bewet first on one 
foot, then on another, when it suddenly occurred to her 
that there was only a single track, and therefore could 
be no wp-town cars. Strange! However, gathering 
up her skirts, she proceeded on her winding way, past 
a group at a corner, when suddenly a shower of pen- 
nies and sixpences fell at her feet. Nowise astonished, 
for holes in her pockets were not uncommon occur- 
rences, she received them in her open palm from good- 
natured youngsters. On reaching home, she examined 
her purse, out fend it properly cl d; her pocket, 
too, had no treacherous outlet. Inferentially, she— 
Polly—-had quietly appropriated the droppings of 
somebody else. 

Once Polly went into a store to make a purchase ; 
after selecting the article, and enumerating the quan- 
tity of yards, her mind, relieved of that heavy weight, 
wandered off into another sphere; and when the ne 
shopman handed her the , she walked oblivio 
through the door with it. When the possibly defraud 
owner followed, and, touching her, inquired respectfully 
her name and residence, Po: i 
inform him that such a curious question was none of 
his business ; but before she could frame it into words, 
the shopman said, “ Because I'believe you didn’t pa 
for your purchase, ma’am.” “ Bless me!” ejaculat 
the conscience-stricken Polly, “no, I didn’t!” and im- 
mediately “ stepped up and settled.” The next time 
Polly went shopping, she pinched herself to remember 
that this time she must not forget to pay for what she 
bought. So, on receiving her parcel—value thereof 
one dollar—to be abstracted from a five-dollar bill 
which she tendered, and thanking heaven she had paid 
this time, she walked majestically and complacently 
out of the shop. Directly on her hevls followed the 
breathless “ Cash” of the establishment. Polly, rub- 
bing her bewildered forehead at his touch, querulously 
ejaculated, “ Well, what now ?” 


My little wife-elect never can think of our first meeting 
without a fit of merriment; but as she has exceedingly 
pretty teeth, and laughs charmingly, I don’t object to 

P.S.—Aunt Rachel is delighted; and, like a woman 


of sense, she never refers to that day’s housekeeping. 
I have my suspicions that Hepsibah has told her the 


[The following lipogram, by Mr. Arthur Locker, is curious. 


TALKING of odd people, you should know Polly Seaver. | po 


8 virgin impulse was to | y 


“ Heavens!” muttered Polly, as she clutched it, and 


signalling to the wrong omnibus, climbed into it, 
musing, as she seated herself, on the mutability of 
all earthly things; feeling good, however, that tho 
quiet ride would compose her, at any rate. By-and-by, 
t ings looking strange to her, she darted violently at 
the driver’s leg, through the strap-medium, but only 
to sink helplessly down again, till a fat gentleman 
should release her skirts, which he was using for a 
cushion. This done, she hopped out, with more speed 
than grace, just in time to see a brute pushing a drag. 
= woman off the side-walk. Polly was in a hurry, 

at she was human; she felt in her pocket for a quar- 
ter, and fishing from out its depths a small cracker 
“ about the same size,” thrust it into the poor woman’s 
hand, saying, “ Takeit, and buy something to eat,” and 
went off happy. 

Once Polly went a journey. Beside her sat an old 
gentleman. At one of the stations he left. Just as the 
train was starting, Polly’s eye fell on a small bundle 
lying on his seat, and, seized with a spasmodic fit of 
thoughtfulness, to which she was perhaps once a-year 
addicted, she benevolently threw it out of the window 
after him, and leaned back in her seat as if she had 
done a good thing. Poor Polly! ‘“ Have you seen a 
small bondle ?” asked a female, touching Polly’s arm, 
the next time the train stopped. “Me? No—yes. 
Merciful! was it yours? Dear, dear! I tossed it out 
after that old gentleman at the last station !” 

Now, were Polly an authoress, this might all do very 
well. Forgivingly would these little aberrations in that 
case be styled, “the eccentricities of genius.” But, 
unfortunately, she has no such shelter to place her crazy 
head under. You will not have a particle of sympath 
for her when I tell you that she is fond of herring, an 
that when asked if she has accomplished anything she 
intended to do, she answers, “ Yes, I done it;” and 
should yu ask after het health, she would be sure to 
reply, “ It’s fust-rate.” So you need waste no time 
making excuses for her delinquencies; for whether a 
foible 1s interesting or blameworthy, depends, Grun- 
dyly eae very much on the social position of the 
offender, 








CONVICTS’ MUSIC-HALLS. 

In the purlieus of Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Bethnal- 

n, and Shoreditch—throughout that vast quarter of 
ndon where almost all who are not suffering from 
verty are living by sin—there are a host of humble 
imitations of the music-halls of the West. Enter one 
of these, and you find the same raised stage and the 
same class of songs. Instead, however, of brilliant 
chandeliers, there is but a flaring light. The walls are 
coarse and bare. The audience may be rather more 


If | noisy than at the establishments to which we have re- 


ferred; but, on the whole, they are tolerably well-be- 
haved, and the conductor has no great difficulty in 
maintaining something like order, and in securing 
“silence for the next song.” If the explorer wishes to 
be in somewhat snugger quarters, let him proceed to a 
house in Spitalfields, pass through an idle crowd at the 
door, inclined to be quarrelsome as well as lazy—and 
then, going upstairs and elbowing his way along, he 
may enter, after paying twopence, a favourite resort of 
the dangerous classes. It is a tolerably spacious and 
well-lit room. There are benches against the walls and 
seats in the middle. At the end of the room is a raised 
stage, which is roped round. On this, furnished with 
large jorums of various liquors, and placidly puffi 
away at their pipes or cigars, sit the chairman an 
several friends, some of whom will themselves “ oblige 
the company with a song.” As you enter, your com- 
panion whispers in your ear, “Thieves, every une!” 
As you take a seat, you very probably discover that you 
are placing yourself next to the beaw ideal of the “ Art- 
ful b er,’ who has the same curly wisp of hair drawn 
well over the ears, the same impudent and restless eyes, 
and the same turned-up nose. ‘fhe chairman announces 
that “young Dick” and “young Dick’s friend” will 
put on the gloves. Stripped to the waist, two lads step 
on to the stage and — tospar. There seems little 
muscle about either of them, but what they want in 
strength they make up by the agility that is naturally 
to be expected from youths who have always been in the 
habit of running sharply round corners, not unfrequently 
with the cry of “Stop thief!” ringing in their ears. 
When they have finished belabouring each other, a 
friend of the chairman—“ brother to so-and-so,” says 
our cicerone, naming a famous criminal—lifts up a 
powerful and pleasing voice, and sings a really good 
song in a really admirable manner. Singing and sparring 
alternate, “‘ Tickets” and pickpockets listening an 
looking on decorously, and with evident enjoyment. 
There is nota en man in the room, and though 
occasionally they are rather tumultuous, still, upon the 
whole, excellent order is preserved, and you are struck 
with the quiet as of the scene. Can we greatly 
wonder that the “ Ticket,” fresh from his gaol, yearning, 
as even the habitual thief must yearn, for something in 
the shape of human companionship and sympathy, should 
come to such places as this, where he is sure to have, at 
the least, a quiet hour, and perhaps to meet some of 
those acquaintances who, however evil they may be, are 
at any rate the only ones he has ever known? We.can- 
not be surprised at this; neither can we marvel 

in many cases, he should rapidly relapse into crime. 








cially when she discovered the discarded radishes and 


* Four dollars change, ma’am, due to you.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
“LOVE AMONG THE ROSES.” 

He is at my house; he cannot ’scape me— 

*Tis impossible he should; he cannot creep 

Into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pepperbox. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

WHEN any event of moment had to be decided upon, 
Hallet was always consulted by the other members of 
the society. 

One of the greatest consequence to them all was 
the capture of Lever, for they could not help connect- 
ing the suspicious watchings of the house lately with 
escape. He had betrayed them, and now that he was 
once more in.their power, care must be taken that he 
should not get away, unless bound to act with, or, could 
any security be obtained to that effect, not to act against 


em. . 

Safety is very dear toman; and, though burning with 

{rion » Doran asked himself whether might not 

wend as a bait to entrap him. Her father had im- 
mense influence with her, and, though he could not 
account for how Rose and Lever had become acquainted, 
yet, on mature deliberation, he felt convinced that at 
that moment he alone possessed her love. To Hallet, 
then, Doran sped. 

Doran calculated upon a little anger from Hallet 
about his late visit to Rose; but he would make some 
all-sufficient excuse which, as the other suspected no 
love-making, would surely pass current. At all events, 
the prize he brought, in Lever’s a would gloss 
over much. Hallet’s heart was filled with strange 
thoughts, as, an hour after the events we have stated 
had taken place, Doran unfolded them to him. 

allet was different to most of the others in his gang; 
he would have done much—which means anythi to 
have silenced Lever, for he felt that all hung upon 
their society not being betrayed. : ~ 

To him, as to Do: arose the puzzling question, 
of how had Rose and er become acquainted? It 
was marvellous. First of all, he would discover it, and 
then lock her up from such gallants. 

Even while thinking this, he admitted to Doran that 
she might be used asa bait, if Lever still proved re- 
fractory; but, in his own mind, he resolved that, if 
still obstinate, with life Lever never should leave his 





THE HOUGHTONS AT THE SOIREE, 


Hallet did not utter half his thoughts to Doran ; but 
being unable to go himself to the Mansion, he confide 
to him the care of removing Lever from the old ice- 
house to the best underground prison they possessed. 

“Disguise the fellows as seamen,” said Hallet; 
"twill persuade him that he is going to be ng oy off 
abroad ; they had better tell him so. If he has met 
Rose, the hussy, and loves her, the fear of absence will 
make him ours. Rose,” thought he, mentally, “is her 
father’s child, and not fool enough to throw herself 
away upon one of a set of fools without a sixpence, 
though she may be girl enough to flirt with them. But 
T’ll find out how she knows this Lever.” 

Back to the Mansion sped Doran, and by the time he 
arrived there night was advancing. . 

Doran soon arranged his plans. All disguises were 
familiar to men leading the adventurous lives they led, 
and obliged to remove hastily sometimes from town to 
town. 

Doran and the others were soon dressed as sailors, 
and, provided with a dark lantern, they proceeded cau- 
tiously across the garden to the ice-house. 

“Lever,” said Doran, cuaning the door in the dark; 
“we have decided that the dry land is not half worthy 
of your — and talents for — so the chief 
has decided that you are to be taken to St. Katharine’s 
Docks, and there shipped for abroad, under the care of 
a icular friend of ours.” ; 

” paused, expecting au indignant retort, but not a 
word. 

“We, as you will see,” continued Doran, “ were 
ready equipped to accompany you on board; but I have 
begged the chief to give you a night for reflection, and 
then, my boy, it be all up with you in England 
for awhile, unless you choose to be sociable and join us ; 
and believe me, we are not bad fellows.” 

Scarcely had Doran uttered the last word when he 
heard the rush forward to the open door of him within. 
With a bound he eprang in, in the dark, and caught 
the other in his arms! One of the men came to his 
aid, for it was a hard struggle to hold the desperate man. 

The third held the dark lantern at the door, ready to 
turn it on when required to do so. 

While they were struggling, and Doran wondering at 
the silence of his prisoner—for Lever had ever been 
so ready to fling his defiance in his teeth—a word, an 
exclamation, seeped from the hard- captive ! 
A chill ran through Doran’s brain and heart! 

“Turn on the light!” he cried anxiously, addressing 
the man at the door. 

The slide of the lantern moved back—the full glare 
streamed into the ice-lhouse—and no words could paint 
Doran’s bitter feelings of amazement, rage, disappoint- 
ment, and perplexity, when he beheld a well-known 
face; but one, in nothing except mere animal forma- 





Prison again, to ruin him and others. 


Where was Lever? 

“ How the devil did you come here.?” he asked, col- 
laring the unfortunate gardener—for ’twas he! 

“ Sir,” articulated the man, whose knees knocked to- 
gether with fear, for he had not half, or, indeed, at all, 
understood the horrible threats dealt against him, under 


How had the mistake occurred ? 


the name of another person. “Oh! sir, please excuse 
me to the master; I know I’ve gone and dono 


wrong!” 

iy oe the devil, Iask again, did you get into the 
garden? Where's the other fellow ?” 

“T’ve seed no feller,” snivelled the terrified man, 
who felt as some timid wretch might, who had concealed 
himself in a Masonic Lodge, and was shown, when 
dragged to light, a red-hot gridiron, prepared, to im- 
press him with the belief that it was so heated to make 
an unwilling nmson of him. 

One of the other men, cooler than Doran, having less 
at stake, here, from motives of policy and prudence, 
interposed, and, with a wink at Doran, to give him the 
hint, said— 

* All this dressing up and skylarking, to take a rise 
out of Lever, was a = thing, Doran, and so I told 
you. Practical jokes — en sn I be bound to 
say, Lever’s upstairs, sound asleep in his bed, or laugh- 
ing heartily at having made a fool of you. Come, let 
this fellow go.” 

“ Not tilt T know why he has disobeyed orders, and‘ 
remained in the grounds after his work is done,” 
answered Doran. 

* Please, sir,”’ articulated the terrified man, “ It wur 
all along on a gal. 

“A girl! what girl ?” 

* Please, sir, Missus Paul's daughter; I wanted to 
speak to she.” ‘ 

The two other men Eenghed heartily. 

irate to see a joke in anything. 

“ Did she know you were going to stay ?” he asked. 
“*Pon my soul!” cried one of the men; “a gu. 
dener’s love must be a complete hot-bed, to keep him 
warm out of doors this bitter night.” j : 

“She didn’t know I wur a-stayin,’” replied the pri- 
soner, in answer to Dotan; “o i I guv she a nosegay 
to-day, and I thought as how I'd a little arter 
hours to see how she liked it; and then I ’ears a row, a 


Doran was too 


scrimmage—a man out on a windy, and ——” 
“ You saw no such thing,” interrupted Doran 3“ you 
saw me fling a coat out in a lark.” 


“ Well, sir, I dun’t know what you throw’d it out in, 
"tain’t for me to say; I only knows there wur a man in 
it, who runned like mad, an’ got up in one o’ they 


poplars.” 

Te was ap ugly business. It is more difficult to per- 
suade a fool of anything than a wiser man, because he 
does not understand you; and when you think you 





tion resembling Lever’s! 


have made your story quite clear to his comprehenmon, 
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you find you have only been filling a bucket full of holes 
with water, which has all run out, leaving ny trace ; for 
Le begins again, harping on his own version of the tale. 

The only hope which remained was, that ho did not 
wnderstaud what he had seen and heard; and that by 
promises of secrecy towards his master, and threats of 
losing his place if he spoke, the fellow might be kept 
Y wt. 

Something, too, was hinted about his never seeing 
Mrs. Vaul’s daughter again, which had more effect upon 
the nerves of this sensitive plant than anything else 
they could have urged. So, to make the best of a bad 
business, lo was forgiven, and put out of doors, on his 
solemn promise of amendment. 

‘Thc n came the serious question of—where was Lever ? 

They reued the garden, examined every poplar 
tree, sounded each bush—but there was no Lever. 

ilo Lad climbed the tree, and, while the others were 
dragging the unfortunate gardener, with a coat ticd 
over his head, to the ice-house, Lever was crevping 

long the ledge—the way he had once before escaped— 
liad gained the tower of the Pavilion, and then—(the 
temptation was irresistible)—had made his way to lose 
tlallet's presence, and while her father and Doran were 


consulting together in town, she and Lever sat in com- 
parative security, talkimg over many matters; Rose 
lilling her heart with good thoughts of friendship, 
without one grain of love in the cruciblé, and he 


lrinking down intoxicating draughts of love, without a 
wishy-washy ingredient, called Platonic affection when 
between two so young. 

When Rose felt that a longer stay would be dange- 
rous, she quietly let him out at the door, unknown to 
either Mrs. Paul or her daughter, and agreed upon 
certain signals for their future meetings, on her part 
granted in hopes of saving a father and lover; on his, 
to win the love which now, more than ever, seemed ne- 
cessary to his existence! 

Kor awhile Joe waited for his strange visitor, and 
then, coneluding that he had gone off somewhere as 
oddly as he had quitted him, he blew out his candle, 
and went out himself, to spend the unexpected godsend 
which he had received from Lever. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
JEALOUSY’S FIRST PANG. 
Wives may bo merry, and yet honest, too. 


SMAKESPEARE. 
Ware all theso events were passing, Mr. and Mrs. 
Houghton had gone to a soirée, to which he had invited 


Lever to accompany them, for he was an especial 
favourite with Houghton. 

Wo have seen how the other had spent his evening ; 
and the incident which arose from his absence, proved 
tho truth of the French adage, freely translated, “The 
ubsent come to grief.’ 

lor Houghton and his wife went to the soirée. 

Mrs. Houghton was strolling through the rooms, 
loaning on a gentleman’s arm. 

Insensibly they approached the card-players. 

As usual, round the écarté table, there wero many 
betters—many lookers-on. Mrs. Houghton and her 
cavalier were of this number. 

As generally happens in all games of this sort, thero 
was an extraordinary run of luck on one side for a mo- 
ment. A gentleman, who had been losing much, rose 
trom the table, 

“ We want a new hand to change the run,” he said. 

At that moment his eye fell upon Mrs. Houghton, 
and he held out his hand. 

**T hope I see you well?” he said. . 

Adding, when she had replied in the affirmative 

“We sadly want your lucky young friend here to- 
night, Mrs. Houghton, to change the luck.” 

*'T'o whom do you allude ?” she asked. 

“ Well—to Mr. Lever, I think you called him. Don’t 
you recollect the evening of Mrs. Brunton’s ball, when 
the young stranger had been winning so mervellously 
as to create a suspicion about him—for not one of us 
knew who he was—you came into the card-room after- 
wards, leaning on his arm, and told us his name ?” 

“True, I had forgotten,” she replied, while a deep 
blush dyed her cheek. ‘Turning the conversation into 
another channel, she said a few common-place words, 
and then moved away with her companion. She did 
not perceive that, hidden behind others, without the 
intention of listening, Houghton had heard every word! 

A chill passed aver his frame, for he called to mind 
the game at cards played after the Brantons’ ball, at 
which his wife admitted she had cheated, to secure the 
place for Mrs. Darcey’s protégé. Did she know who 
that protégé was? Why did sho meet Lever as a 
stranger ?—Lever, who was now constantly with her. 
While all these thoughts wore racking his brain, he 
heard the geutloman who had addressed Mrs, Hough- 
toh, now speaking to another, aud laughing. 

Neither caw him. 4 

“Ho's a deuced good-looking fellow!” said ono of 
them; “and how the lady blushed when you named 
him!” 

* Poor Houghton!” responded the other ; “and the 
lucky dog is now domiciied under monsieur's wing as 
sub-cashier, greatly to madame’s discomfort, no 
doubt!” 

» And both laughed heartily. : 

Like one waking from a pleasant dream to a frightful 
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reality, Houghton crept away without letting the 
speakers see him. 

The morning following these incidents, Lever was, 
punctual as usual, at his desk. There was the bright- 
ness of hope in his eye, though he looked rather pale, 
and his right hand was partially bound up, which 
forced him to write with difficulty. 

Houghton entered his room just as the other had 
Guished the perusal of a letter from his mother, which 
filled him with the utmost amazement. 

Hitherto, we have very sli alluded to Lever’s 
only remaining parent—neither she fill a very pro- 
minent place in these pages; yet she was the cause of 
many an uneasy hour in Lever’s mind. She had been 
left suddenly a widow, with her two children—plunged 
into penury from affluence. very name she bore 
was made a reproach to her. 

With her and his sister Lever resided for some time 
in retirement, in a small hamlet in Cumberland, until 
want almost stared them in the face. 

Then, and not till then, had the mother suffi- 
cient to let her son leave to toil for a 
living in the bustling world. He went to Carlisle, 
leaving them in their retirement. obtained a 
situation in a merchant’s office, and there, too, he be- 
came acquainted and intimate with who was in 
the same office, but who preceded him to town. 

Satistied with his small salary, which just sufficed to 
keep him and his mother, with some assistance from 
his sister, who found an occupation as governess, it is 
probable that Lever would never have come to London, 
so much did he hate the very name of it, drom family 
reasons, had it not been for the bankruptcy of the mer- 
chant with whom he was employed. 

Promises he had of the first vacancy in more than 
one house; but time passed on, none occurred, and his 
funds became so low, that he was forced to take a des- 
perate step, and go to town. 

We have seen him arrive—a very small sum in his 
purse—but with good recommendations to some persons 
in town. : 

His meeting, however, with Mrs. Darcey, pfevented 
him from seeking a position, except through her me- 
dium, as she promised to succeed in one way or another 
for him, when he had confided his history to her keep- 
ing. 

It is a strange fact, that a woman will wheedle a man 
out of a secret in no time, which he has faithfully kept 
for a life nearly. 

Lever had no idea that any portion of his family his- 
tory was known to Doran, until he alluded to it, as we 
have seen, to Lever’s extreme suffering. 

Yet Doran knew not all; he was only acquainted 
with one fact, accidentally discovered. 

Lever’s greatest source of consolation, epee his ap- 
pointment as cashier, was, that he was enabled to sup- 
ply his mother with a sufficient sum to live respectably. 

We will now look in upon him on the morning after 
his second escape from Hallet’s gang, just Tefore 
Houghton entered his, office, and see the amazement 
with which he read a letter from his mother, m which 
she informed him that an anonymous sum of a hundred 
pounds had just reached her, with these words only— 
A portion of a debt to your late unfortunate hus- 
band.” 

Lever was gazing in amazement at this communica- 
tion when Mr, Houghton entered his office. 

When we are perusing a letter containing a peri 
and a stranger arrives suddenly before us, our natura 
movement is to conceal the missive, as if their eyes 
could penetrate the paper. 

Lever did so as Frew hton entered, and the action, 
coupled with what he had heard the previous night 
about his wife’s and Lever’s prior and secret acquaint- 
ance, left no doubt upon his mind of their holding pri- 
vate intercommunion together. Another circumstance 
still farther convinced him of it. 

Since*the evening of Brunton’s ball, Mrs. Houghton 
was totally changed. Previous to that night she had 
been a lively, light-hearted woman. We have seen her 
going on a mission of coquetry to Hallet’s; it was from 
that day the woman had changed, though her husband 
dated it from the period of the ball where, he now knew, 
she had, unknown to himself, met Lever. 

Certainly all looked very suspicious. She had con- 
cealed her knowledge of Bim rom her husband, who, 
though several years her senior, she appeared to love 
devotedly; and she had foolishly admitted a ruse at 
cards to obtain the situation for him as cashier. Cer- 
tainly no affair could look worse to a jealous and loving 
man, 

Lever’s confusion of manner, as he closed the letter 
and placed it in his pocket, was so unmistakable, that 
Houghton had but one idea in his mind——-the letter 
came from his wife; how could he get possession of it ? 

* Better,” thought he, “to know the worst, than bo 
ie with this ernel doubt in my mind. I must. see that 

etter.” 

Despite the wish to conceal_his feelings, Houghton 
was constrained with Lever, and made, at random, one 
of those home-thrusts which, from the confusion they 
call up in the one attacked, only add to the conviction 
of the person’s guilt on the other's mind, 

“Yon have hurt your hand, Mr. Lever,” said Hough- 
ton. “I did not perceive if yesterday.” 

“ Neither was it injured then,” answered the other, 


“TI fear you made some unpleasant rencontre last 

ar hazarded Houghton, fixing his keen eye upon 
nim. 

_ Lever coloured as he replied briefly, as if to close all 
inquiries— 

* I caught it on a spike.” 

With this unsatisfactory explanation came thronging 
through Houghton’s mind the recollection of Lever’s 
absence from his lodgings when he was expecting him 
to call about his appointment. There was a mystery 
whichever way he looked. 

“ Confound the women!” thought Houghton ; “ what 
do they meddle in matters of business for? That Mrs, 
Darcey, with her wilfulness and fascination of manner, 
which will take no excuse or refusal—I gave the place 
to this fellow to please her. I have too lightly accepted 
his references for such a situation of trust.” 

And lastly came the harrowing thought— 

* How did my wife become acquainted with him ?” 

A few words of business passed between them, and 
ther Houghton returned to his own room, musing upon 
more than one thing. 

“Was this Lever a gambler?” he asked himself, 
dwelling upon the conversation he had overheard the 
previous night. “If so, how unfit for the situation of 
even sub-cashier !”” 

How was he to obtain possession of that letter ? came 


next; and then— 
“] will get rid of the fellow as quickly and quietly as 
possible. J’ll find out the other young man—Doran, I 


think Murray called him; and if his references should 
be satisfactory, I’ll take him into the house as clerk, 
until I get this Lever out. Doran was recommended by 
a man; a fool I was to take a woman’s word for a good- 
aoc ing fellow! Hang him! all the women are after 


As if to out the truth of his last words, when 
Houghton went into his drawing-room, an hour later, 
he found Mrs. Darcey, who playfully attacked him for 
keeping Lever so ‘hard and late at work, that no one 
could ever see him. 

“Tcan assure you, my dear madam,” he curtly an- 
swered, “if Mr. Lever neglects some of his lady friends, 
I daresay others have the pleasure of his society.” 
Involuntarily he glanced at his wife, who coloured, as 
she always did when her husband spoke of Lever. 
“What do you mean ?” cried Mrs. Darcey, laughing, 
yét slightly annoyed. 

“ That I, my dear Mrs. Darcey, am not to blame in 
keeping Mr. Lever. Last night, he left the moment the 
bank closed. Where he went, is a question I cannot 
answer; I only know he looks what ladies would call 
‘interestingly pale’ this morning—I should give it a 
harsher name—and his right hand is tied up ; ‘hurt 
with a red he told me. Now, where he could have 
met with such a thing, unless he had been breaking 
bounds somewhere, I know not.” 

Houghton spoke angrily, without really believing 
what he hinted; yet, strange to say, he was very near 
the mark. 

“ Breaking bounds!” echoed Mrs. Darcey, gaily, to 
hide her annoyance; for she did not like to hear her 
protégé tightly spoken of. ‘I shall call him to a severe 
account; and I make no doubt he will tell me all, as he 
has no concealments or secrets from me.” 

** None ?” exclaimed Mrs. Houghton, in a tone of sur- 
prise, and not unmingled with anxiety. 

** None ?” ejaculated Houghton, gazing at his wife. 

“ None!” responded Mrs. Darcey, coolly. “Do you 
think I would have answered for a young man’s probity, 
if I did not know all about him ?” 

“Do you know his family?” asked Mrs. Houghton, 
eagerly. . 

*'You seem strangely interested in Mr. Lever,” said 
Houghton, sternly looking at her. 

“He reminds me of one whom I loved as a father 
when I was a child,” fell from her pale lips. 

“ May I ask the name ?” inquired her husband. 

‘* Some day I will tell you—not now,” and her voice 
trembled with emotion. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the puzzled Mrs. Darcey. 
“What a rocket I have thrown in among you! Poor 
Harry Lever!” : 

* A firebrand were the better name, I fear,” responded 
Houghton ; “ for I hear the young man is a gambler.” 

“A gambler!” uttered Mrs. Darcey. “Where could 
you have heard such an untruth ?” 

“ T heard it last night, at the ball,” fell from his lips, 
as his eyes fixed themselves on his wife’s face. 

She was deathly pale. 

“T do not scruple in telling you, Mr. Houghton,” said 
the warm-hearted Mrs. Darcey, “‘ that your informant 
has uttered a base calumny. 1 can guess how it origin- 
ated, and ¢an only regret that I should have introduéed 
so suspicious a personage into your house.” 

“ Tt wags wéll and kindly done, Mrs. Dareey,” cried 
Mrs. Houghton, to her husband’s amazement ; “and I 
am = Toughton thinks so, though he has spoken 
hastily.” 

“Tt might be sufficient to answer for your own 
thoughts,” fell from her husband, sternly. “I trust 
they may ever be such as your conscience will ap- 

rove.” 
ai Heyday—here’s a storm!” exclaimed Mrs. Darcey, 
rising ; “‘ aud, as I am unacquainted with its cause, I'l 
ask you to ring for my carriage. I daresay the atmo 








gaily. “’Tis a mere scratch, and will soon be well.” 


sphere will be cooler avhen you fight it out alone.” 
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In vain Mrs. Houghton endeavoured to detain her; 
she dreaded being alone with her husband just then, 
But the wilful woman would go, and did, with a kind 
pressure of ne eee and a significant whisper, which 
soppy. troubled Mrs. Houghton— 

“| know you take an interest in thy poor protéyé— 
thanks for it. 

_“ Horrid crab-apple!” she said to Tloughton ; “ I for- 
give you, but you shan’t hand me to my carriage.” 
Houghton himself did not desire an explanation then 
with his wife, He had been ted to say more than he in- 
tended until better assured of facts ; so he went back to 
his office. 

When a pétson seriously wills anything practicable, 
whatever the difficulties, they generally accomplish it. 
Houghton found all sorts of hitherto unseen faults with 
one of his clerks; and in less than a week, William 
Doran, to his delight and to Lever’s horror, found him- 
self installed as clerk at Mr. Houghton’s. 

“* He’s highly recommended,” said the latter to him- 
self, “and, the first opportunity, shall supersede that 
fellow Lever.” 


(To be continued in our neat.) 








WAS IT A GHOST? 


Some years ago I spent a few weeks at the Mauritius. 
1 do not knew a more delicious island than this self- 
same Mauritius. To a visitor it is full of charms, of 
which—happier than the resident, who is generally a 


victim to ennwi—he has not time to become weary. | b 


My time there was passed most agreeably. I had dis- 
covered one or two old friends, and made sundry 
acquaintances, principally among the military, so that 
there was no lack of hospitable entertainment. In the 
first instance, however, before I knew that I had a 
single friend upon the island, I had taken up my quar- 
ters at the Hotel d’ , Which had the reputation 
of being then, as it possibly may have the reputation of 
being now, the best in Port Louis. 

I like these tropical hotels. No heated, close coffee- 
rooms, permeated with that indescribable flavour, to- 
ward the support of which an unceasing contribution 
has been levied on the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
for, it may be, a quarter of a century. No dingy, fusty, 
up-three-pair-of-stairs bed-room, which the unhappy 
bachelor enters with a shudder, and vacates with the 
satisfaction of an escaped convict. Here all is bright 
and cheerful: There is no luxurious furniture, it is true; 
but the doors and windows are thrown wide open, and 
through them enters the greatest of all luxuries—fresh 
air. The walls are unpapered, but the whitewash forms 
a pleasant contrast to the dark, dry, polished floor ; and 
though tables may not groan beneath the glorious sir- 
loin, or display a very remarkable amount of plate, the 
whiteness of the cloth is dazzling, and a variety of fruits 
and flowers form an embellishment which, to a “ nature- 
loving eye” leaves nothing to be desired. Added to all 
this, there is an emancipation from the solitary system, 
and, as on the Continent, people eat, drink, and talk 
cheerfully and sociably together. 

From a salle-d-manger, possessing all the advantages 
T have just described, a wide and well-lighted staircase 
took me to my bed-room; and as the incident I am 
about to relate occurred in it, I shall be particular in 
its @escription. It was a room about twenty feet long, 
by twelve or fourteen broad, lighted by a single window 
at one end, and entered by a door at the other, at the 
extremity of the side wall, on the right-hand side (as 
you stood within the room facing the window). Fold- 
ing-doors in the centre of the opposite side wall com- 
municated with another room—a double-bedded one— 
but, as this room was in the occupation of a French 
married couple, these doors were kept carefully locked 
and bolted. The furniture of my room was, asis usually 
the case in hot climates, extremely scanty. It consisted 
of a small, musquito-curtained bed, placed in thd angle 
of the room immediately facing the door, so that its 
occupant slept with his head against the ead wall, and 
his feet turned toward the window, A common deal 
dressing-table stood at the further end of the room 
under the window; a washing-stand in the left-hand 
corner ; near it two or three chairs, and a pier-glass 
fixed to the centre of the right-hand wall, opposite the 
folding-doors. The room was lofty, the window large 
and uncurtained; there were no shutters, but it was 
fitted with a common white roller blind. It will pre- 
— be seen why I have been thus minute in these 

etails. 

I had been several days at the hotel, and had visited 
most of the lions of the island. I had made the 
customary pilgrimage to the so-called tombs of Paul 
and Virginia, in the botanical gardens at Pamplemouse, 
and bet willingly paid my shillings and accepted the 
imposture, for the sake of chewing “for a moment the 
bitter cud of fancy, and awakening a deeper and sadder 
interest in a story which, for tenderness and pathos, has 

rarely eq What mattered it to me where 
the dast of those poor children might truly be? I did 
not even insist upon their existence as a necessity, but 
was content to look upon those mournfal urns, ‘and con- 
jure up, through their aid, the ideal forms with which 
they were associated. I had scrambled up the hill, at 
the foot of which Port Louis lies, and enjoyed, from a 
poimt not far from the eccentric projection on ‘its 





thumb, “la Pouce,” the magnificent panorama which 
lay stretched beneath : an enchanting scene, in which thé 
wild luxuriance of tropical vegetation was softened but 
not destroyed by cultivation and the disturbing hand of 
man. I had wandered, with wondering eyes, among the 
mixed races with whom I now for the first time was 
brought in contact: natives ef various colours and 
castes from tlie continent of India; negroes who seemed 
to vie with each other in ugliness; and Chinese whose 
industry and energy, shrill voices, merry laugh, and 
— dress, marked them at once as a people of 
higher capabilities than were possessed by the repre- 
sentatives of any other part of Asia, who had sought to 
better their fortunes in the Mauritius. I had seen and 
done all this, and much more, within the first few days 
of my arrival, and it can be readily supposed that, as 
each night came, I was quite ready to rest my weary 
limbs upon my clean and comfortable bed. 

It was the fourth day. A long and dusty, though 
pleasant afternoon ride, had made me more than usually 
tired, so that I retired to my room soon after ten 
o'clock. Having undressed, I fastened my door, as is 
my habit in a strange hotel, and putting out the light, 
sprang into bed, carefully closing the musquito curtains 
as I did so, that I might exclude a host of enemies who 
I knew to be thirsting for my blood; they vented their 
disappointment in an angry war-song, but safe within 
the sheltering curtains it had a pleasant, soothing sound. 
The last sound that struck on my ear was this musquito 
lallaby ; the last sight that caught my eye, the moon- 
hme struggling to pierce through my drawn-down 

nd. 


I must have slept for some time—for how long I 
knew not, nor do I know at the present hour when I 
awoke — awoke suddenly, and with that nervous ap- 
rehension whieh all of us have felt at times, without 
ing able to account for it. I heard no noise, and the 
most perfect stillness reigned in the hotel. 
My first impulse was to raise my head and look 
anxiously around. The moon was shining brightly; 
the room was flooded with her light, and i could see 
every article in it with the most perfect distinctness. I 
appeared to take in — at a glance, but my gaze 
was arrested by a ~— object, and I remained for 
some moments as if spell-bound. 
As has been already mentioned, the dressing-table 
stood against the window, and beneath it, but somewhat 
drawn forward, I had placed my open portmanteau. 
Kneeling in front of this, in an attitude as if he had 
been suddenly disturbed while examining its contents, 
was a black—not a negro, for his features a different 
cast—dressed in a white jacket and trousers. He did 
not move, but kept his eyes fixed steadily upon 
me. 
No very terrible sight this, after all, it will be said; 
amere midnight pilferer detected in the act. And so 
also thought L when a few moments’ wakefulness had 
enabled me to cast off alittle of that strange sense of 
dread which had so oppressed me. ’ 
“A thieving servant of the house, terror-struck at 
detection ; he must be caught and brought to justice.” 
Acting upon this idea, I thrust aside the curtain and 
jumped out of bed. As I did so the kneeling figure 
atose—slowly, steadily—still keeping his eyes fixed on 
me, with a calm and mournfal, rather than an alarmed 
expression. Rushing forward, shouting “A thief! a 
thief!” I advanced so close tothe supposed culprit, who 
now stood erect, that I stretched out my hand to seize 
him ; but, eluding my grasp, he sprang t me, and 
disappeared behind the bed. Then, indeed, I was sorely 
lepdieks for, on hastening to the spot, neither door nor 
traces of an opening were to be discovered, and all my 
feeling of nervous apprehension came back with renewed 
violence. 
Meantime, the French gentleman and his wife, who 
occupied the double-bedded room, alarmed by my cries, 
made anxious inquiry from their side of the separating 
doors—* Why do you monsieur?” in the deepest 
bass, alternating with “ Why do you cry, monsieur ?” 
in a trembling and timid treble. ‘ 
“Tt was a dream,” said I, in my best French, some- 
what reassured by the sound of a human voice, and 
half-ashamed of myself. “Tt was but a dream, and I 
thought I saw a robber. <A million pardons.” And to 
the waiter, who came to my still inside-fastened door 
with a light, I said, “ It was only a dream, an attack of 
indigestion ; I ought not to have eaten supper.” But 
I kept his cande, and as I laid, encouraged by the fear- 
dispelling light, I asked myself the question, “Could it 
be a ghost?” TI felt quite certain that it was not the 
nightmare, for the horrors of that disagreeable visitant 
are dispelled by the slightest movement. It was not 
the nightmare; what, then, could it have been? and 
divers times I made answer to the self-asked question, 
“ Surely it was a ghost?” And so I fell alee 
Years have pas away since the event I have just 
related. My few day’s Ly apes at the ritius come 
back to me at times like the recollection of a pleasant 
dream. The faces of the kind friends and acquaint- 
ances of that charming isle are but dimly pictured in 
my memory; many incidents have been totally for- 
gotten; but one black face, and every circumstance con- 
nected with the brief interval of time during which my 
eyes rested upon it, are as vividly im u m 
mind as if it had been seen but yesterday; and still 





OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL: INFORMATION. $27 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THE HABERDASHER. 
Tne etymology of the word “ haberdasher,” has never 
been accurately ascertained; for while some derive it 
from “ berdash ” (a neckeloth), others trace it to “ Ha 
ber dass, herr ?” (“ Will you take this, sir ?”) addressed 
by the Flemings to the passers-by, in the 14th century. 
Walker describes a haberdasher as a “seller of small 
wares, a pedlar.” Anciently, when the streets of Lon- 
don resounded with the ’prentices’ cry of ‘ What d'ye 
lack ?” and the wares were exposed in the unglased 
windows, a fraternity was in existence of the name of 
“ Hurrers ;” it is from this ancient guild that the Ha- 
berdashers have arisen. 
DIFFICULTIES USEFUL. 

It is difficulties which give birth to miracles. It is 
not every calamity that is a curse, and early adversity is 
often a blessing. Perhaps Madame de Maintenon would 
never have mounted a throne, had not her cradle been 
rocked in a prison, Surmounted obstacles not only 
teach, but hearten us in our future straggles; for vir- 
tue must be learned, though, unfortunately, some of the 
vices come as if by inspiration. The austerities of our 
northern climate are thought to be the cause of our 
abundant comforts, as our wintry nights and stormy 
seas have given us a race of seamen perhaps unequalled 
in the world.—Sharpe’s Essays. 

CONTRARY TO NATURE. 

You must not say that this cannot be, or that that is 
contrary to nature. You do not know what nature is, 
or what she can do; and nobody knows, not even Sir 
Roderick Murchison, or Professor Owen, or Professor 
Sedgwick, or Professor Huxley, or Mr. Darwin, or Pro- 
fessor Faraday, or Mr. Grove, or any of the great men 








whom good boys are taught to respect. They are very 
wise men ; and you must listen respectfully to all they 
say; but even if they should say, which I am sure they 
never would, “ That cannot exist—that is contrary to 
nature,” you must wait a little, and see; for periaps 
even they may be wrong, Wise men are afraid to say 


that there is anything contrary to mathematical truth ; 


for two and two ¢annot make five, and two straight lines 
cannot join twice, and a part cannot be as great as the 
whole, and so on (at least, so it seems at present); but 
the wiser men are, the less they talk about “ cannot.” 
That is a very rash, dangerous word, that“ cannot,” 


and if people use it too often, the Queen of all the 
Fairies, who makes the clouds thunder and the fleas bite, 
and takes just as much trouble about one as about the 
other, is apt to astonish them suddenly by showing 
them, that though they say she cannot, yet she can, 
and, what is more, will, whether they approve or not. 
And therefore it is, that there are dozens and hundreds 
of things in the world which we should certainly have 
said were contrary to nature, if we did not see them going 
on under our eyes all day long. If people had never 
seen little seeds grow into great plants and trees, of 


quite different shape from themselves, and these trees 
again produce fresh seeds, to grow into fresh trees, they 
would have said, “ The thing cannot be; it is contrary 


to nature.” And they would have been quite as right 
in saying 80, as in saying that most other things cannot 
be. Or suppose, again, that you had come, like M. Du 
Chaillu, a traveller from unknown partes, and that no 
human being had ever seen or heard of an elephant, 
And suppose that you describod him to people, and said, 
“That is the shape, and plan, and anatomy of the 
beast, and of his feet, and of his trunk, and-of his 
grinders, and of his tusks, though they are not tusks at 
all, but two outer fore teeth run vaaidls and this is the 
section of his skull, more like a mushroom than a rea- 
sonable skull of a reasonable or unreasonable beast, and 
so forth, and so forth; and though the beast (which I 
assure you | have seen and shot) is first cousin to the 
little hairy coney of Scripture, second cousin to a pig, 
and (I suspect) thirteenth or fourteenth cousin to a rab- 
bit, yet he is the wisest of all beasts, and can do every- 
thing save read, write, and cast accounts,” People 
would surely have said, “ Nonsense; your elephant is* 
contrary to natvre ;” and have thought you were telling 
stories—as the French thought of Le Vaillant when he 
came back to Paris and said that he had shot a giraffe; 
and as the king of the Cannibal Islands thought of the 
English sailor, when he said that in his country water 


turned to marble, and rain fell as feathers. They would 
tell you, the more they knew of science, “ Your ele- 
phant is an impossible monster, contrury to the laws of 
comparative anatomy, as far as yet known.” Did 
not learead men, too, hold, till within the last twenty- 
five years, that a flying dragon was an impossible mon- 


ster? And do we not now know that there are hun- 
dreds of them found fossil up and down the world? 
People call them Pterodactyles : but that is only because 
they are ashamed to call them flying dragons, after de- 
nying so long that flying dragons could exist. And has 
not a German, this very year, discovered, what is most 
monstrous of all, that some of these flying dragons, 
lizards though they are, had feathers? And if that last 
is not contrary to what people mean by nature now-a- 
days, one hardly knows what is. The truth is, that peo- 

le’s fancy that such and such things cannot be, simply 
oa ey have not seen them, is worth no more than 
a savage’s fancy that there cannot be such a thing as a 
locomotive, because he never saw one running wild in the 
forest. Wise men know that their business is to examine 








summit, called from its resemblance to the human 


o- sy ee times repeating the old question, “ Was 
it a 


what is, and not to settle what is not, Water Babies, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 
Last weok, in London, an infant was suffocated by sucking 







Tar Patycrpat Rove or Many StaresMEN.—Rigma-role. 





FAMILY DOCTOR 
Atconot 4s Foop.—This subject has been investigated 


THE JESTER 


the india-rabber nipple of a feeding-bottle into its mouth. Ayomavovus, yet Trvz.—That any woman should have a} by a medical writer, who, in giving a contem the 
Tux latest notion of fashionable women in Paris is to carry | good eye—for a man, result, says, ‘* Frequent instances are to be met with, among 
Qurry.—Could a very comic low comedian be seriously ill? | regular dram-d: ers, of almost total abstinence, for years 





sticks, with jewelled beads and ribbons, in ‘the 
Charles the Third style. 

A xumnxr of churchmen, headed by the Hon, Colin Lind- 
say, have memorialised the Lord Chamberlain against the 
opening of the metropolitan theatres in Passion week, 

In a few days a new company of theatricals leave the 
shores of England for a three-years’ theatrical speculation 
in Australia, where the profession, it is said, meets with 
great encouragement and success. 

Groxex Reuxtow, a Liverpool shipowner, has been com- 
mitted for trial on the charge (to which we have before 
alluded) of inducing his captains to destroy their ships, he 
having previously covered tho vessels with heavy insur- 
ances. 

Doina tas Exnrnrtion.—A party came up from Kent the 
other day, and sat down as soon as they entered by the ma- 



















jolica fountain, and, getting into talk, forgot all time till the = ey is to be distributed! What next, Dr. 
Jumming 







bo eee eee le, of hastly, sodden, and 
otick TO PLants.—Wan ‘or a » several pretty | people, of course, are ” an ther hor- 
flowers. No Iris need apply.—ZJbid. F He adds, 
Wuat is the difference between a hen with a wing and a| profession, I t 
hen without a wing ?—A mere difference of a pinion. 
ProversiaL Parosorny (py Mr. W. Rovezut).—*‘ Where | patients act, in one way or another, as foods, and that some 
there's a will there’s a way of making away with it.” 
A prorounp student of anatomy promu 
every 
A roune girl of delicate variety fain "4 
told that gun-barrels were often exhibited without breeches. | during health, in any but quite restricted doses, it is also a 
‘Sua I paint your cheeks for you, wife?’’ ‘No, hus- | most valuable medicine-f 
band, you have done it often enough by making me blush 


for you.” 
A SiGN or THE Arrroacuina Env or tar Wortp.—The | breakfast. But we English, however scorching 


together, from any food except alcohol and water.’”’ ‘Such 


rible—but > live. “On the part of the medical 

ink I may say that we have long since begun 
to believe that those medicines which really do benefit our 
of the most decidedly poisonous substances-are those which 
the fact that | offer, in the form of small di the strongest example of a 
true food action. On the of alcohol, I venture to claim 


man has several canals in his body, but no railroads. part 
that, though we all acknowledge it to be a poison if taken 


the other day when 


Fruit Bexaxrasts.—In Italy, France, Spain, and Turk 
and in all civilised lands with’: the tropics, fruit is eaten fae 
the tempe- 
rature may be, must have our meat breakfasts before we 
commence the business of the day. Like Shylocks, we 


»oliceman told them it was the hour for closing. They went 
ome without seeing a thing! A musica composer, having been asked if he had done idly exact our modicum of flesh, and cannot be contented 
Tne Lonp’s Day Act.—In a case tried before Mr. Kerr, in | anything lately, said, “ Yes, his last work was a composition | without it. A Musselman’s light and wholesome mornin; 
meal of gray and bread is, in our eyes, only fit for su 


the Sheriff's Court, to recover damages for breach of con- 
tract, which consisted of defendant disposing of articles of 
jewellery that turned out to be of less value than represented, 
the defendant pleaded that the sale taking place on Sunday, 
the deal was void. His Honour ruled that the Lord’s Day 
Act, passed in the reign of Charles II., was in favour of the 
defendant's plea, and found a verdict accordingly. 

Tas Patyce ov Warzs’ Iyrenpxpv.—It is not generall 
known that the Princess Alexandria of Denmark, the fiance 
of the Prince of Wales, is no stranger to England, having, a 
few years back, paid a long visit to London, as a guest of 
Count Reventlow, who represented Denmark at the Court of 
St. James's; and, during her stay, she attracted more than 
ordinary attention from those who joined the family circle 
not only by her personal attractions, but also by her kind 
disposition, and charming and unaffected manners, 

A Great Cuanos,—The Archbishop of Canterbury is dead. 
There was a time when such an event woud have created a | adj 
great sensation, Down to the time of the Dutch William, 
or even that of George II., the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
a pereon of importance. He was not the second man in the 
monarchy, like Stephen Langton or Thomas 4 Becket, but 
he was somebody. Now he is a kind of ministerial tool, to 
keep things quiet in the Church, The pottage of the clergy 
is secured to them, but they have purchased the security by 
the sacrifice of their power. 

Camunats.—The number of the criminal classes in the 
metropolis in proportion to the population appears, from 
recently-issued judicial statistics, to be less than in any of 
the groups of towns, being about 1 in 231. The seats of the 
textile fabrics stand next, of the cotton and linen manufac- 
vures next; those of the woollen manufactures, the commer- 
cial posts, the towns depending upon agricultural districts, 
the seats of the hardware manufactures, follow in the order 
in which they are placed; the pleasure towns last, the pro- 
poston of the criminal classes in Be pep so designated 
yeing estimated at 1 in 96 of the pop on, 

Contxst BETWEEN 4 Man anpa .—A contest took place, 
for a wager, between a man and a dog at Cork recently. The 
slog was large and powerful, and the young man of a robust 
‘rame and determined disposition. Finding his left hand 
most entirely in the animal's mouth, he caught him by the 
throat to try and make him loosen his grasp; but in this he 
tailed, for the dog only tightened his teeth on the hand until 
it was almost bitten through. He then released his grip and 
atuwked the man about his legs, on one of which he inflicted 
« deep and severe wound, The man caught the dog by both 
hands round the throat to try to strangle him, but the dog 
vy sheer strength forced him upon the ground, and com- 
menced biting him about the hands in a fearful manner. 
lhe spectators, seeing that the “ game’ had proceeded far 
enough, and that there was danger of the man being killed, 
rescned him from the infuriated animal, He had in the 
enconnter received about seventeen wounds, one of which 
is of « dangerous character, while the dog came off almost 
unacathed, 

Suastirvre vor Corrox.—A communication has been pub- 
lished from the legal firm of Phillips and Son, of Abchurch- 
lune, stating, on behalf of a client, that a material has been 
tLscovered as a substitute for American cotton, which ‘ pos- 
cases not I all the qualities of that staple, but is capable 
of being produced in any quantity, and at small expense,” 
Tho material has been submitted to the inspection of Mr. 
Jumes Hardy Wrigley, of Southport, who has been “in the 
cotton trade all his life, though now retired, and only a 
looker-on,”” and who reports:—‘‘I have seen the material 
propoged as a substitute for cotton in several small speci- 
mons, and can speak to its colour, length, and fineness being 
all that can be desired, The other quality necessary, viz., 
strength, | can only speak of by what was stated, that it is 
ns strong, or stronger than cotton, that it can be supplied in 
large quantity, and ata price as low or lower than the ave 
price of cotton, which I told them was about 6d. per Ib.”" T’ 
inventor is ready to make his secret public, if a committee of 
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ten responsible persons will guarantee him a certain sum 
money. 

Docrorep urto Lovz.—The newest French gossip runs as 
follows :—‘‘ A young lady of rank—a Russian princess—who 
had suddenly become blind from the effect of the exposure 
to the sunlight upon the snow, had been sent to Dusseldorf 
to consult the Hofrath, whose reputation as an oculist was 
»o widely spread, Shoe was Tn ge recovery in a milder 
climate, and was sent to Palermo, where she improved for 
some time; but, undergoing @ relapse, a young physician 
was despatched by the great oculist to take charge of the 
case for bien, and report progress. His attention was unre- 
mitting, and the result so far successful that finally the lady 
was ordered to Dusseldorf under his care, the eyes being 
bandaged permanently until her arrival there. At the con- 
sultation her eyes were unban , and, delighted with 
the improvement in her sight, this demonstrative princess 
= wildly around the assembly, and in one moment, 

espite her still weakened sight, seemed to scan every coun- 
tenance turned with such interest her own; and 
then, without a moment's hesitation—as if impelled by a 
magnetic power stronger than berself—she walked across 
the room toward where the young doctor—her friend and 




























—with his creditors.” 
A Wetsn editor says, “If we have offended any man, in | infidels, and quite beneath the notice of muscular Christia- 
the short but brilliant course of our career, let him send us | nity, as developed in “the land of the free and the home of 
a new hat and say nothing about it.” 
A roune lady who was rebuked for kissing her intended, | among the su : 
justified the act by quoting the passage, ‘‘ Whatever ye would | @ more wholesome aliment than flesh. But no, we must 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.”’ ) i 
A Mareriat Distinction.— Business and occupation are|eggin. A man ht 
not synonymous terms, The French persist in the occupa- 
tion of Rome; but they have no business there.— Punch. ] 
‘Tax editor of a provincial paper says, that nis attention was | mornings under the stimulus of more meat than his stomach 
first drawn to matrimony by the skilful manner in which a | can digest, and more strong 
pretty girl handled a broom. A brother editor says, that the 
= end in which his wife handles a broom is not so very 
pleasing. 
A Vy Lp py ps having dined —_— = my 4 
o men, who was a dull preacher, was asked by him to ; n 
journ from the table to the church, where he was then pone ely Ale peerless enchantments, the heroine 


v’s THR NumBge THat Pays.—There was a tavern-keeper 
in London, who held a daily ordinary, and 
soup, fish, made dishes, joint, and pastry, all for one shil- only became the light of his harem 


friend expostulated with him, and 
taral result of 
head ; 


New Oats as Foop ron Horszs.—From time immemorial | man always being addressed by 
it has been generally admitted that new oats are dangerous | Ledru-Roilin is properly M. Ledru, and not M. Rollin; an 
to horses, and for Mond i 
until two months in store. This would be of no great im- | tholdy, but Mendelssohn. 
portance if the previous year’s oats were always to be had 
in sufficient quantity ; but, when scarce, there is frequently | christening. It is lawfal to give him or her as many names 
a difficulty in finding food for horses. Experiments 


gerous to animals than new hay; both are, on the contrary, | names. With us 
sweeter and more stimulant. It is for this latter reason 
alone, and to avoid indigestion and irritations that it is 
——— o— to mix the new corn with a moderate | but he would utterly ignore Jones Robertson, as heathenish. 
uantity of old. 

+s GaernoaGe Jam.—It is not commonly known, but it is 
nevertheless a ? ya pes 2 

greengage jam look very green, an parts a simi ue 
to her pickles, by boiling with them copper coin, for which L 
the vegetable acids have some affinity, and on which they | for curtain lectures. 
act as solvents of their verdigris. Francatelli tells us how 


to make greengage 

and for which the copper preserving-pan is an equivalent to 

the pennypieces of the remorseless cook. ‘ Prick the fruit,’’ 

he says, “ 

preserving-pan ;’’ but then he adds, in a note, ‘It is proper 

to remark here that all fruits and jams preserved of a green | feel so. 

colour, as herein indicated, are necessarily less wholesome rene! 

as articles of food a -—t Saeesee, 0 & early understood o— In such cases, wind is a less powerful element than 

that preserves so colo are proper for decorative water, 

only.” iad Purposes | "Tr is said that every man is made for the world. We may 
Gasvane ow Hovsrtors.—In a tall block of building in the | say of some men that we wouldn’t have any more made liko 


Pleasance, 
that of converting the roof of the house into @ garden—has 


Salama roof, and the 
their share of 


the brave.”” And yet, when the quicksilver is running riot 
periatives of the scale, fruit and bread are really 


have meat, and butter, and coffee strong enough to swim an 
i ost as well have a small stove 
inside of him as such a meal. The morning is the most en- 
joyable portion of the ; but how can a man enjoy his 
his nerves can bear? 
—_o———_——_ 
FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Latta Rooxu.—Everybody, in his happy turn, has been in 


rhaps they will be taken a little 


going to preach. “ Pardon me,”’ said Malherbe, “but I can | .. 7 

sleep very well TP a oad pte : nee a-back when they hear that before the lord of the East gave 
Anotiuer Potnt oF Virw.— , Sam, so you've nm in | jater excess of his love, Nourdj 

trouble, hab you?” “Yes, Jim, yes.” ‘Well, well, cheer | was known to her family and friends as Mher-ul-Niga, or, in 

up, man ; adversity tries us, and shows up our better quali- equivalent Saxon, the “Strapping Wench,” and that thia 


her the name of Nourmahal, Light of the Harem, or, in the 
ihan, Light of the World, she 


“Ah, but adversity didn’t try me; it was an old| « ” ‘ ; 
me ob & judge, and he showed up my worst qualities.”” tallest of women, « whom itis said her lover, Djihanguyr, 
—— preferred in his heart the least ringlet that curl’d 
Down her exquisite neck to the throne of the world, 


the process of cutti 
in, shoals to @ banquet so cheap | the throat of her first husband. If this annotation, to be 


ve his guests 
The public rush 


ling. 

and so succulent; the only drawback to triuuphant success ; : 3 

was that the Propriior found he fost exactly twopenco | made in all conies of the, poem, do not wring all crm ou 
head by every visitor who dined at his establishment. A | thon fiction again will prove oe don fact. J 


inted out that the na-| “ Huspawps TakiN@ Wives’ Names.—In some of Eu- 


the speculation must be bankruptcy. *Ah!"’ | »on the wife’s name became the surname of 


quoth the tavern-keeper, with a knowing look, ‘that shows | mis custom still prevails in some provinces of France. For 


what a bad man of business you are. I admit the loss per 
but it’s the number that pays in the long run!" pony eet ye Fog ty and: Mrs. Pred > 
aan ce a re but Harre -Bel, The gentleman's sister marries, 


we will say, a M. St.-Gest, who thenceforth becomes St.- 
HOME HINTS Gest-Harrewyn. But this is only for distinction, the gentle- 
own family name. — 


delssohn-Bartholdy is not named Bar- 
Further, we remember no case in 
France where a surname can be conferred on a child at its 


tt reason they are not given for food | we all know that 


i dust of male and female saints, indiscriminately, as may seem 
in Paris have proved that new oats are not more - | good to the gossips, but no surnames to serve as Christian 
Mrs. Brown christen her son after his 
odfathers, and he will be registered as Jones Robertson 
own, In France, the priest would accept ‘‘ John Robert,” 


——@¢——— 


GOLDEN TREASURY: 
Tax night-cap would be the cap of liberty—if it wore not 


that the domestic Abigail makes her 


Bure — on account of your bankruptcy. Your creditors 
hich shall be unmistakably green, | will do it for you. 

ceria J r. InpEPENDENCE without wealth is very common, and wealth 
without independence is probably even more 50. ~ 

Ir you would have your company at ease, be yourself at 
ease. Be at home within yourself, and all around you will 


more effective than her 


all over with a pin, and drop them into the copper 


A woman's tears are 


Edinburgh, a curious and novel arrangement— | them—for the world. 
g the’ of ~ A orwenrat loftiness of sentiment, independence of men, 


ed out. In the roof, which is of course flat, the | consciousness of good intentions, self-oblivion in great ob- 


first requirement is that it should be water-tight. To secure | jects, clear views of futurity, thoughts of the blessed com~- 
of | this the sole is constructed of thick iron plates, riveted toge- | panionship of saints and angels, trust in God as the friend 
ther at the flanges, and having india-rubber in : ch 
the manner of a “washer” between the edges. To resist | we should live, 
corrosion, the iron has been treated while in a heated state 
with oil, which, it is expected, will act as a preservative of 
the metal. Over the joints of the plates asphal 
poured, so as to assist in preventing the access of damp to 
the house below. Next the iron a thin layer of clay is placed, 
above which soil is laid, making a thickness of twelve inches 
from the iron to the top of the turf. Round the sides the 
edges of the iron plates are turned up to the extent of four- 
teen inches, so that continuous rain to de 

before the water can run over to the walls, supposing all 
drainage and evaporation to fail. At the front and back a 
percees of one foot in height, carrying an iron railing of five] JOSEPH BALSAMO. 

w tected 
ey by 
a large w 
sawdust between, to 
from 


frost 
tity of iron used in the roof, the weight of the structure is 


troduced in | of truth and virtue—these are the states of mind in whi 





DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Num superbly Illustrated, now 
pu > 


Most CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 

pth must fall Te THREE MUSKETEERS. 

To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers. 


it has been 


To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 


ill afford complete a the ends being pro 
*,* Window Bills are now really, and the weekly issue 
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